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••■ On account of concern about declining achievement 
levels of high school graduates and proposed^. state legislation | 
increasing graduation requirements to address this concern, 
report analyzed current and proposed high school graduation 
requirements in Illinois, based on data compiled from local /school 
documents, and compares the data to stat i st icS : *n at ionwi.de.,. xrom ! othier 
states, and from selected urban schools. Major findings are as ] ■ 
follows: ( 1) Illinois' 16, unit r^uirement falls at mi dpo i/n t jr e 1 at i ve 
to other states; ( 2) 75 percent of the s t a tjB s _exc eed 1 1 1 In b i s i 
requirements in ^nglisfi, matjv,^sciencey ^and social studies ; (3 ) only 
two schools* exceedblthe^ requirements specified in proposed state / , 
iegi^aiion-fT^(iO th^proposed legislation is unduly restrictive; for 
xdllege-bound and n6n\college-bpund studfiJlts alike; (5/ the proposals 
necessitate extensive i^dif icatioh ofvexis^ing policies over'; a short, 
time for schools lftckingy adequate resources to make such adjustments; 
(6) there' is no ^eyiderice Xthat increasing requirements affects sjtudent 
performance ( in fact, there is evidence to the contrary) .The study 
concludes tha^ the quantity of graduation requirements has no I 
discernible effect on achievement, whereas an outcome-based approach, 
, specifying performance expectations 7 , is more likely to achieve 
dtesired * improvements . (TE) , •/ \' •/ - 
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Foreword- o . 



In response to a request for information regarding ^high school- 
graduation requirements in Illinois, a staff report was prepared for the .' 
State Board of Education and presented to board, members , at the June 23, 



1983, board meeting. This analysis o"f graduation.«requirements in Illinois, 
other states, the nation and selected large city schools- can be a useful . 

resource to educators in general and, thus, co/ies of the report to the 

• . .. n ':• •>•• ■■/. " *' >•-•• 

. State Board members,, with some. minimal changes-, are -being made available to ; 

interested educators. , 
•'• ' The report was prepared by. staff from the Research 'and Statistics v t 
Section, Department of Planning^ Research arid Evaluation.. Lou.is Ferratien., 
Ph.D., and Edith' Heittich, -M.A., were responsible for compiling and aoalyiMng - 
; data, conducting a. review y of the literature, and writing, the report. ; 
Documents were obtained from schools as part of the Census of Secondary • 
School Course Offerings -and- Enrollments" study. %e ■ ' 

' ' Thanks and acknowledg ement are given to the 702 principal s of junior <apd y ,. 
senior, high schools in Illinois for ' providing the documentation vand .." - . ... 
. information needed. for this and related other |tudies. ! >\ 




y'L ' Donald G. Gill . ■ 

State Superintendaii't-of^Education 
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'"■■.'jif* ' * AN ANALYSIS OF • ■ ;.V*'Sr 
I LLI NQf^'HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION * REQUIREMENTS*; 



school 



aduation requirements £re 



Background 

1 

major 




IT ». 
V ■ 



ssu0 : ;^i1 a .^d(itati on . 



High 

National a*tent iW has be.en "generated fbyjhe Na£iQpaT Cpmrrii|Vioh on 
Excellence v i a Education report,: among ofriers . Atye; ^ of - 

the Stages reports that Indiana, Kentucky, and Virgin^ the states 4 

currently exSurnining state level' graduation i ..i?ecf u ifjeme^ti^y ^ Ji^ i 1 1 i noi s 9 ; . 
legislation Has. !?6en : introduced; in both houses- of the * General Assembly (S .BJ • 
0T669 and H,%\ -11^f|tfbJ ; ch WGuld-maridate high i school graduation requirements , 
beyoad those" now in Effect (See -Appendix A for copies of* these bijllsM - ' ■ 

Stion dbv^rytrtrough history has criticized the Jqual ity of 
arguments- seem to rely Very heavi ly cfri^Jecl irnng test^ . 
t h at „ st ud en t ate h:i ev emen t -ha s - d ec 1 i n ed . — V-v----- -----v-- — ■- 



>A^hough each gene 
education, current' 
•s cor es as ev idehce 



X. 



are 



assigning more homework are further nexamp les of 
school environment and factors. whicl^.seejTi to v V. 
'Threse solutions focus oh "inputs 11 ', those > : 



process, 



At least two different approaches to us'irig the authority o^H^Tstate 
being proposed in response to this problem. 1 The first approach is J to r-ai^e 
achievement 'by adding to the courses students must take ijv high school ,.. 
decreasing elective bourses,' or changing^the amount of tirffe ;spent on certain 
[ ^activities.,; Lengthening the school day .and school ye^", increasing 
\ graduation requirements, an(J # assiqninq more homework lire 
\this abjiroach to control the 
^fgpz the learning process, 
factors which enter - jnto the 

Tl^\ second appro 
popular- itys att ^ 

students invternS/5f performance, -knowledge, skills^ etc. .. This 
; recogrivizes that students Wary in -the ab44^ies ,^xper\iences.^d % 
they* br\i.ng to the cl ass room. t Most ^px^abth y,7th i s approach recogn izes 
that students will VatJy 1n the amount or ?#ie Jx takes vthem' to team v This 
• approach focuses on "outcomes 11 -.i f The numffer y of] actual" courses required of - , 
ail . students is irrelevant in this approach, rince instruction, ^tnd the time 
devoted to it, is dependen 
students. \ 




A 

A. 



oh "inputs "V 



s well known as a st^ate \initiativev gaming m 
raTse - " achievement by specifying what is expected of 



approach 
interests 




is cwH'i^n^ Board, of - 

1 e ge _<an d ;UhJ^v er s;i ty<S^s t girT~ *. the touis'i ana Board^f^egents/, anid 
oartf's ^ucat ionSSil EQtjal ity Project . While th.eseX! three >y 



Thjs outcome apprQach 
the T^ as Col 
»the; College Boartf. 

^ associations target the outcomes toward; College bound students ,\ the 'Concept 
is not . lifaited to the college bound nor is^it new. P.6rf Ofrmance teased or 
behavioral objectives use this approach.. . -Benjamin Bloom, ;na^ 
educator, encompasses thi^ concept in his mastery learning ip^Wac^where 
# pejrforri)ance - outcomes are specif ied and instructional time is ^arie3%o ^il 
fVDrNfTdivi in the leVffang rates of students. Sometime 

in its study of instructional program' mandates in II 1 inoTSothe^State\Boa 
of Education cpncluded. that the: st^te 1 s, inters t in education .would be 
better directed at what students should know $nd be able to do as a ' 




cqnsequenqe 
what lengtri* 



of their education 
they should take. . 



than toward prescribing how many 
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"Given the extent' of the * interest in graduat i'orf^requi rements , and s i nee the 
abroach taken by. the State Board Qf Eduqat ion is, substantially different . 
from that which is illustrated in S.B.^0669 aod H.B/ 1179, State Board Qf^ 
fducation staff accelerated it$;. study ! 'pf ^.graduation requirements in . . 
Illinois, including state requirements aim those which are required at the 
Itoca]. level . ' ' • • • , ; V : * \ ' . 

TheStaff analysis trifiludes a* descpptlori of the proposed requirements (S.B., 
0669 and, H.B. 1179),- the current stale *aqd local 'requirements, a comparison' 
of Illinois requirements, ^ith 'tjte 'nati^, other states, and selected lar$e 
city 'schools, and- a description of {he methodology for data collection and 
analysis . . * ./ v * 

Current and Proposed Requirements 

/Graduation requirements in. Illinois are' governed by. jDoth statutes and 
-regulations, they have evolved over more than a 60 year* period but are /. 

similar to those established in 1920 by the Office of the : Superintendent of . 

Publ (construct ibn . Gurrent statutes require that "students' at the secondary 
'level -must take the 'fol'loUtng- courses or subjects: " : -V 



i /Patriotism & Principles of Representative 
//{Government (School Code 5 27-4) 

'physical Education (School Code 27-6)' / 

Consumer -Etiucati on (School Code 27-T2.1) 



1 Tir. p& 

Week : 



.Daily : 

Document 1 (4-2.14) 
Requires a 'course (or \ 
equivalent) including 
instruction in 
installment- / % 

purchasing, budgeting, 
compar i son of £rj^es 
and an understanding ; 
of the rolesvof > 
ctonsumers. interacting 
with agriculture, 
business, trade unions 
and government in 
formulating, and c 
achieving the, goals of 
the free enterprise - 1 
system, such cotirse- 
(or equivalent) to 
en c omp a s s ■*■ not 1 e s $ 
than nine weeks, and- to 
be completed .during 
grades 10-12. / '. 4 



ft 



Safety Education (School* Code 27-17, 27-22] 



30 hours 



• Subject »ayeas which' must be' taught to students but which may- be included in 
other courses as a- component of the total content are:* 



Conservation^ natural resources 
(School ' Code, 2T7-13 .1 > i : 4 



) ' • ■ , : .... 

) There are no 

) . time or specific - 

)• content requirement^. 

) - ; ■ - I • 
) 



* History of the UnitedXStates (School 
'Code 27-21) J - 

VVU other secondary course requirements for students are mandated either by 

TSBE's Docum ent 1 or Tdcal districts 'vre^uirements. 

■ . ; ._.:„,.. , ■ • ... .. - •••• • •••-•\ •.;'/..'•'• '• ■ ■ '. v * , 

Current, state regulations ( Document T )Vfor secondary school graduation. r 
'require at ,16<ast 16 units of study where a unit is equivalent to a daily 
\ r period of study'*' throughout -the 'school year: ;■ 

: " .. , ' ■ ■- ' ■■■ '■ \.,\ " . ; * 'V.' . " 

V- ' 4 Units of Physical Education \ ...» " 

■■/:' ; " 3 Units of -English 'H • > * ;\ ; ■<■'■■ 

\ . 1 Unit of. Gov£rnment/History/Ratrioti5nri^ . . 
* ' \ ' 1/2 Unit Health. Education ) \ Wording-does^ not specify 
: y 1/4 Unit Consumer Education . : ) \ a separate; course. ;/ V ' 
• Electives sufficient to bring total units to .16 y- 

There are currently, no statutes or regulations for mathematics or science as 
a requirement for graduation. Local schoo^l districts may require these ,ajid^ 
other subjects, however. „ |K ■ ' '~ ' ' ; ^ - • ' ; * 

The proposed legislation (S.B. 0669/fi.B. 1179), prior tb amendments would 
establish the following mibimum^ourse' requirements as. preirequisites to 
graduation. . / , - -\ \ , -, ' .« ■'. /. * . : - 



. Four-year High School 
/3 years of language arts 

2 /years of mathematics 

;/2 years of science 

/2 ..years of social studies 

1 year of music, art or \- 
foreign 1 anguage \ % 



Thr£e-year High School 
2 years- -of language arts 

^ years of mathematics : 



2* yeari. of s.cience* 

r < 

2 years/of social sttjd 



1 year of mus.ic, strt or 
foreign l anguage - 



■8/ ' 
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Since there are no Mils be i% currently considered which -would waive' or 
alter the current requirements (as ,in physical education, health, safety or 
consume^ education), .these requirements must "be viewed as additions to the 
current Jpan dates. • V - . \ ... A . 

V' ! . Major FijEhdings 

. : \ V. . • " .« 

Six major findings were drawn from the analyses: '/ ■ 
. • / •• ■■ :. ^ ' ■, . '•-.*■'. ■ , \ ■■ ■ i 

1. 'In comparison with other states, 111 ifio x is, in its 16' unit requirement, 

falls at about the mid-point of other states. Nearly a quarter of the 
• states do not specify the number of units\ v required for graduatio^at_ 
' all,. a quarter require 16, 'and nearly 45% 'require between 17 and 22.5 

units. S.B. 0669/H.B. 1179 do not address units per se. Interestingly, 

eighty percent of Illinois public high schools require more than the 16 

units mandated by }he state for graduation. \ 

2. When academic areas are considered separate! y,\ almost half to nearly 75% 
» of the states exceed Illinois' requirements >in English, math* science, , 

and social studies. The Illinois physical education requirement exceeds 
those of all 'but two other states. J. \ 

3 only two schools — Univers ity of Illinois High School at Urbana and ' 
•University High School at Illinois State University. Normal —meet or 
exceed the exact requirements specified in the legislation proposed 
under S.B. 0669/H.B. 1179, There are eighteen high schools which meet 
all requirements except for fine arts and foreign language. After fine 
arts, the requirement in social studies would be most ^difficult for 
Illinois high schools to ftieet. Nearly one-half ofthe schools require 
only one year of social studies. . ■ 

4 While the proposed legislation clearly has an academic orientation, even 
college bound students in a 16 unit high school would have\difficulty 
completing 2 years of foreign language^ four years each of EngVish, math 
and science with the requirements established by S.B. 0669/H.B. 1179 

, unless current requirements for physical education, driver's education, 
health education, andVor consumer education were waived since they would 
also have to take one other social studies course* Further, research 
has shown that taking only- one year in a foreign language (an option in 
* the proposed legislation) may be inefficient .since it is generally. 

•agreed that fluency and competence cannot be obtained in a singlexyear . 
Non-college bound students would be limited to about two units of A 
electives in vocational education, or general education, since the \ 
legislation would require similar schedules for all Illinois students, 
regardless of individual career goals or aptitudes. x 
••','<• • .- . ; . ■ ' " ' . . '\ 

5 Many-Illinois schools would have to modify several significant policies 
in order to implement the specific requirements of ttte legislation under 
consideration. They would have, to lengthen. the school day or school. \ 
calendar in the absence of sta'te commitment of increased resources; \ 
shorten the class periods to have more subjects scheduled in the same 
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am n.,n> nf time- decrease the units currently required in certain 
selects! s ch'as pSy ?cal education, or provide credit through sources 
external to the school (community college, life experience • 
correspondence school, proficiency exams, etc. ) f< While some of these 
modifications have merit, most also h ^e fiscal implications 
Siqnificant 'changes 'in present policy and practjce at, the schoo I jeve i 
weuld need to occur in a short period of time to accommodate these 
changes . 



Last and undoubtedly' most important, there is no evidence that 
leasing graduation requirements affects studen t^ac ademic , 
performance In fact there is some evid c ta h ^ftj]^ 

8S Vel "Ja u n"emen^a S s?uSent achievement. Thl, 1, . most 
.disturbing finding since it is counter to most convention wisdom. 
Sltiona lv there is evidence that school districts with higher 
achievement have ! f ewer graduation requirements,' while districts with 

ower s?u2ent achievement levels tend to use higher Ration 
requirements, probably in an effort to raise achievement Graduation 
rpauirjement policy can be quantified and controlled; it is * 0 -™\ e • 
■Th? ve^Tsimplic'ity of this approach may be^isleading as a solution to 

a highly complex problem. a 

Further the statistic most frequently used in the Press and in pub/Mc 

" This in turn could produce an unwarranted complacency and reset in a 
Uck'of "will to address other more fundamental changes ,n the system. 



Methodology and Staff Analysis of Data 

The primary purposes of this analysis are to describe the current graduation 
requirements in Illinois public high schools, 'compare these requirements 
with those in the nation and other states, and with the requirements as 
proposed in S.B. 0669 and H.B. 1179. t 

. Methodology 

Information 'regarding graduation requirements and policies were, obtained 
' directly from documents from 702 schools (governed by approximately 600 A 
school district boards of education). The documents were submitted, to the 
State Board of Education as support material for the Census of Secondary 
School Course Offerings which focused upon the school rather than the 
district as the unit of analysis. Surprisingly, while it was assumed that 
the gradu ation requirements of all schools within the jurisdiction of the 
' same school district would be identical, the compilation of school 
qraduation requirements identified five school districts with different 
Graduation requirements applicable to each school. While only eleven • 
.schools oat of more than 700 statewide were affected, this unexpected 
finding warrants further study. .• V / v 

Typically, this information was part of a student handbook or curriculum 
guide usually provided to parents and students. Staff were tra neff to 
review handbooks and to code the specific requirements by school. (See 
Appendix B for a copy of the coding forms.) • 

A review of the literature was "conducted. In addition, telephone inquiry to 
' representatives of selected large city schools and two state education 
agaacjes were made to obtain further information. Two states, Indiana and 
idStucky, were recently involved in studies of graduat on requirements and 
state agency staff from these states provided information on national trends 
and practices ... . * J> 

• There were two limitations in the data. One limitation is that the 

materials submitted may have been incomplete, i.e., some policies may not 
have been reported in the documents. It was assumed, however, that student 
handbooks and curriculum guides would' be the most logical sources of 
information for graduation requirements. This assumption was valid for 96% 
of the schools. ' 

A second limitation is that many local documents' were not .dated and, thus, 
• requirements may have changed since the 1981-82 school yeah Typically, new 
requirements do not take effect until a four-year span has: elapsed in order 
to allow sufficient time for students to schedule courses in a sequence 
compatible with the chanqes. The data reported represent qraduation 
requirements as of the 1981-82 school year or as sent to this office during 
that school year. 
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Illinois Data * 

The majority of public high schools are. organized^ 4 semester system with 
quarterly g?ade reporting. Graduation retirements are most of en specified 
in terms of credit* or units of instruction that are defined within the . 
context of the local organizational structure. This causes much divers ty 
in the definitions of credits and unit's of instruction among the schools; 
For example, there is no minimum or maximum amount of instructional time _ 
presented by a unit'since class period's vary among schools from 40. to 60 
minutes and the number of days schools are in .session also varies to some 
extent. The traditional "Car.negie Unit" definition i$ not uniformly. appl led 
in Illinois schoals. " * \ „ 

As a result of 'this diversity, the. course requi rements^spec if ied in school 
documents were converted by state board staff <to a -uniform y defined unit. 
For the purpose of this repori, a unit is def ined-as.one c ass period of, 
dai'lv instructibrr for a full school year for courses accruing graduation 
credit Courses- involving less- than one'year of daily study °n courses for 
which schools awarded less than one unit of credit for a full year of 
participat'ioci^are reported in fractions of a unit. . . 

Table 1 shows the total minimum units for graduation required by local . . 
schools in Illinois. There were 24 schools where graduation requ rements 
were not specified For those schools reporting, the range of minimal units 
begins at ll units (for three year high schools) ^extends from ]6 to 24 
units for four year high schools, wltfi 66.5% of schoo s requiring between 16 
S a 7 units Twenty-nine percent of schools require 19 pr more units 

n a n!* Alfhou'gh stat? requirements specify 16 .units- ^r U^r ye^. 
'high schools), more than .80% of schools Aceed this minimal requirement. 



Table 1: Minimum Units Required for Graduation 
1n Illinois Public High Schools ; 



No. of Units, 



No: of Schools 



0 ( 
*13 
16 
16. 
17- 
18 
19 
20- 
21 
22 
23 



none Indicated 1n handbooks) 
15.00 



50 

17.75 
18.75 
19.75 
20.75 
21.75 



24 
3 

95 
" 7 

146. 

202 
78 
84 

A 

1 

3 



{% of Schools) 
(3.6) 

\ : • (o.3) 

\ (14.0) 
(0.1.) 
(21.6) 
(29.8) 
• (11.5) 
(12.4) 

' - . (2.2) 

(2.4) 
- i' (0.1) 
* . (0.4) 



TT00T 



TOaT ~~ — — - 574" ■ 

[Mean - .17.44; Median = 18.0U;. Mode - 18.00) 
*3*- year high schools 



;K:gra^ 

: iv ^fEnqlish,- math, science and social studies are umversal-y included in the 
'' • £ Academic categ'ory.. Other, subject Areas such as vocational subjects, -art, ; , 
, .^ic, foreign languages, P.E., ^alth, driver's education, consume^ ; 
' 4diJC : atio'n, band and chorus are variously included or excluded by local , : 

• > policies which determine the awarding. of academic units for graduation. Jn 

^ category of academic subjects is def.ined as jncluding^only 

' the. subject areas 6f English, math, science and social ^jdies, while all 

• other subject' areas and activities generating units toward required - . : 
graduation totals 'are classified- as other required co^esv , ..; 

-Academic subject requirements are shown in TabJe-^T Where no uni&'are- ; 

• required, analysis is inconclusive since .the submitted material may i have 

• , fai led to i hdic ate requl rements , or the school jpfel icies may not ^nc 1 ude a 
v particular subject area in" gradual requirements'. ^ ^e instances, 
■ requirements we're- written in. such vague or confusing terms that it was not 

* possible to precisely deternnne the>equi rements. .. • .,; ..y/...... ,■ - 

; ' 'Takle^'^ 

•state requi'rement of 3 unitL Approximately lOJUf schools; ^uire two , ; 
; units' or^^ 

v require at- least one unit each of. mathematics : and science. J^y-s^ 
P percent ^f the school s require , at least • one un it of #oci al stiples , wni le 
"•' ' ^ 14% require three", op' mpre units. . ■ - : ■■ ; ,. - 
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Tabled: Units Required for Specific Academic SutjjecMreas 



No. of Schools Requiring Units 



No. of. 
• ■■ Required Units 


. • Engl ish 


* ■ it .* 

- ' Math 


' Science 


Soc . 'Sts. 




.. No. (%) 


No. {%) • 


No.- Ti) 


No. « (%) 


0.00 1 1 
V50 
r 1 .00 

- i.§d 

v. • 1.75* ' 
o no 

2.50 . 
•. 3.00 .: 

3.50 
" 4.00' 
. y 4.50 

5.00 

6.00 


22 (3.2) 
3 (.4) 

l CD • 

456 (67.7) 
1 43 (6.4) 
|146 (21.7) 
1 ' CD 
i ' T ( .1) 

! i ,:cd 

• j. -■ ... • 


38 (5.6) 
:.'.73V. (.4) 
$62 (83.4) 

:| : ;6;^\/(,9> ; ; 

64 "(9.5) 

IP i (.i) 

j " W 


57 y (8.4) 
*8 (1.2) 
528 (78.3) 

9. • (1.3) 
: 1 - CD 
70 HI 0.4) 

i -CD 


24 : (3.S) 
• 2; ' (.3) 
.163- .(24.2) 
2 • ( J) 
129. • (19.1) 

2 • (.3) 
233 (34.6) 
*24 (3.5) 

92 ' (13.6) 

3 / (.4) 


Total .16/4 .; 1 100) 


i 674 (100) : b/4. (IUUJ b/4 \ iuu; 
I. -.; / ' V , ■ ____ __ - - 


• Mean±3.16 
.v . Median=3.00 
•/ . - ' ■ ^ode=3.00 


Mean=1.05 ' * Mean=l .03 Mean=1.75 
Median=l .00 Med i an=l .00 Med ian=2.00 . •. . ' ? 
Mode=l .00 Mode=l .00 Mode=2.00 
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*Soc. Sts. 2.60 unit category includes units 
• exceeding 2.00 but less than 2.50. _ " 

-**M e dian and Mode scores have been rounded to the nearest unit or 

■\* ' fraction thereof..-' . \ \ «• :.• . '".'";t'-' .' 

V Other subject areas; required by state" regulation are reported in Jable 3 . 
Although all students must participate in these courses, the decision to 
gran? Credit toward graduation as wel 1 as the amount of cred t granted .f or v, 

Successful completion is left to district discretion. Typically health and 
consumer education are one semester courses, while safety is often -a ,.. 

' iKInt^of the driver edu 
graduation for health or. cdnsumer x education by approximately ^ 
the schools, but from 64-70% of schools award either a quarter or half unit 
for these courses. More than half of the schools do not award units of 
d%dit^f or safety . Physical educati on generates the broadest range of units 
desbite state regulations which require daily class participation in all ■ 
schools for the entire four years. More than 25% of schools exclude units. 
:1n physicaVe^ 

16% of schools allow- 4 units of physical education to accrue toward 
Graduation requirements. „ . 



Table 3: Units Required for Other Subject .Areas 



J- 



No . of Schoo 1 s "Reg u i r ing un its" 



Nq. of 
Required Units 1 





A. 00 
/ 3.50 v 
4.00 



| Consumer Ed. 



>36 
398 
1 

18" 



(32.8) 
.(5.3) 
(.59.0) 

CD 
■ (2.7) 



Safety 
No. (%) 



P-.E. 



No. {%) 



18T 
108 
181 
1 
3 



(56.5) 
(16.0) 
(26.9) 

*• (.i) ; 

• (.4) J 



T75^ 
1- 
2 

■ : -5|- 

218, 
14 
13 

103 
11 

"i 18 
6 

108 



7?OT 
(,D 
(.3) 

(32.3) 
(2.1 ) 
(1.9) 

(15.3) 
(1.6) 

(2.7); 

(.9) 

(16.0) 



674 (100) ,1674, (100) ; 674 (JU0) b/4 (iuu; 




Median=.5U 
Mode-. 50 v 



Median=.5U 
Mode=.50 



Median=. 10 
Mode=0 : 



Medi an=I.UU 
Mode=l .00 



♦Health and consumer r edy cat ion categories include units exceeding .Zb but 
less than .50. 



Illinois high schools are required to' offer courses in art, music and 
•foreign language, but, as shown in Table 4, few school policies require 
students to take these subjects as a requirement for graduation. 
Approximately 901* of schools do, not require art or music and only three 
schools require foreign language. 



Table 4: Units Required In. Music, Aft 
and Foreign Language" 



No. of Schools Requiring Un^tT 



D r\rt 1 1 4 Marl 1 1 n 1 +* C 

Kequirea unitb 

: • ' ■ ' • ' ' 

0.00 • 
0.50. 
.1.00 * 

\ 2 .oo - .: 


r Music 


■ Art V 


Foreiqn Lanquage 
— . * — *— % 


No. \ Hi 

611 (90.7) 
63 " (9.3) 


No^ , 

605 (89.8) 
i 66 (9.8) 
! 3 . (.4) 


No. • (%) - 
671 . '.(99.6) • 

• 1 - (.1) - 
<:2 . ■ (.3); 


TotjV .'. . 6/4- (IPO) b/4 (IUO) . 


674 - (100) :f?> 


Median=0 - Median=U .... MeUidii-u 

Mod^O ( Mode=0 Mode=0 . >■ 



'Elective units represent those subject areas which are selected by the 
student and allowed to accrue toward the required units for graduation. 
Although electives may include the academic areas, students have the option 
of selecting 'subjects in the vocati onal areas , fine arts and Other areas 
designed forindividual needs and interests. As shown in Table &v the. range 
of elective unjtepegins at zero and extends to 14. units. < The data indicate 
that 46% of tfflHfibols al lowest udents \to elect eight pr more units of the 
school ' s graduamn, requirements, and almost 101 of schools allow students 
to select ten or more units. 




I 



Table 



No. of 'Unrestricted 
Elective Units 



0 

1-1.75 
-2-2 .75 

3- 3.75 

4- 4.75 

5- 5.75 
■ 6-6.75 
• 7-7.76 

8- a®75 

9- 9.75 

10- 10'. 75 

11- 11.75 

12- 12.75 

13- 13.75 

': 14,00 



5: Elective Units Required to Camlet* , w 

Minimum Graduation Requirements'- 

No. of Schools (% of Schools) 

(ii:9). . : v. 

• ,(.2) 
(.3) 

■ • (V3) .-• 
• (2.4) • 
(2.8) 

, , (15V3K Xr 
' (18.7) •:• ~ 
:•• .- ' (21.7):^ . z - 

(14>6j)ll 
9 - . (7 .5) 

• - (2.2 

.;, (.1) 
• - * (.0), 
, (.!)• 




'Total; 



"674" 



TIT 




' Restricted electives represent several subject areas from which a student is 
required to select one or more courses . .For. example, a graduation . 
re2u remenlmi ght specify a unit in either mathematics or science, tfr in 

-fiSe arts or foreign language. This paradox seems to -suggest uncertainty 
fiaardifla IFe ourpose or value of the requirement. Table 6 reports the 
number of schools which specify restricted- electives as -a requirement for 
Sriduafion! More than two-th irds (67 M) of the schools do not restrict: 

Jl!ct4ves. Approximately 24%'of schools require; one or two restricted 
.electives, while less than 4% require three or more. . . . .. 

Table 6: Restricted Electives Required- to Complete / % 
Minimum Graduation Requirements 

. x No. of Schools (% of Schools) r 



No. of Required Units 



. .25-. 50 

1- 1.75 

2- 2. 75 N 

3- 3.75 ) . 

4- 4.00 .'. 

5- 5.75 

6- 6.00 



456 
31 
74 
87 
12 
. 6 
4 
4 



(67.6) 
(4.5) 
(10.9) 
(12.9) 
(1.7) 
• (.8) 
(.5) 
(.5) 



Although all schools 1; 

•credit,. the majority of. schoo s do not address- the 1*^ ™ f Schools 
handbooks or curriculum guides. Table, / snows ine numuc. 
✓ reporting such policies, ^ ' ; '.. 

• Table 7: Schools Re'portWg Policies. on • % 

• \» ..... Credit from External Sources 



1 



Sources of-.Credit 
fdr* Grad uation 

Community College 

Correspondence Course 
' Summer School 

Evening School 

Prof iciency. Exam Vc 

Adult Education 

Military Experience., 
; Life Experience 
\ Other Source 

Not Allowed 



Policy 
school 



»No. 

stated .in 



"oT" 



hand book 

1Q8 
161 
137 
48 
15 
22 
6 
2 
111 
•1 



Schools 
No 
"in 



'policy reported 
school handbook^ 



. 552 
499 . 
,523 
612 
645- 
638 
"654 
658 
549 
659*: 




How does Illinois' largest city school district 

..large city schcrol districts across ^ 1 n Q ^ n e e h ^ftions were obtained 
/Because the Chicago school distr^ 

secondary student enrollment .Chicago *: J?2bl dlStr1cts>. v - Dallas, Denver, 

district officials interviewed). , / ; . • 

, Table s'shows graduation requirements for these ' 
ystems. Chicago schools require fewer tot 1 .untts^to gr adua|A y 
the other large city school systems. Jhis is^due^o tne p E/he alth 
awards a .quarter un t for. each year J P a ^^ J^^f Required PE/health • , 
while the other cities. award unit for eacb year or req scien ce 
participation. Chicago schools re qui^one less YJ?* °J . and rmjsic 

than either Dallas or Denver^ ^ 

which neither Dallas nor .De^er^equire ^New York^ also require 3 fewer 
more unit of math >and science than chl "9° ^oois. °ul m a half 

other major cfties with some minimal differences. - 
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13 



• > 



r 



Urwlis 



Ca , 



• 18 


>/ < 
19 . 


1. 

21 \ 




' ' \ i" 


■ ■ V 


/ 4 ':■ 


' ■ \ 


4:. 




2 ■ 


2 ^ 


*1 


2 


2 










2.5 


2.5 


1.0 


2 .0 ; ■ 


1.0 


-0/5 








r " •• 




0.5 






6 


7.0 


9.5 



19- 
4 
2 



Total ; Unfits • 
English .,' 
Math " ; 

"Science .\ 
Social, Studies 

.V.E. /Health . . 
' Art • 
Music 

Foreign Language 
Electives 

*0ne additional ■ urHt.ot either maU, or science 1S also regunech 



3 



A 
3 

4. » 

0.5. 
0.5 



2 
1 

3.5. 

» ■ 

3.0 



0.5 
8.0 



National Data. - * * 

disseminated by .the Education Commission Of the ^ates ana^use 

■....{St*, Having lower state "Rg^S?^ requ eSs. lilies 
.requirements to proportion of state aid to. schools. . . 



Table 9; 



Comparison of Graduation Requirements 1n 
with those 1n Other, States 



IVUnc 



Units Required 



Total Units 
for 'Graduation 
English *(»3j 
Math ,(0) 
Science (1) 1 
Soc. -St. (1) 
*P.E. (4)' 



"no";, "of" ~ 

Statesu Below 111 . 
Requirements 



£ 

15. 

13 
0 
0 

10 

48 



1 

(29.4) 
(25.5) 



(19.6) 
(94,1) 



1Mb', of 

States Exceeding 
111 , R equirements ( 
, " i r — 

^45;2) „ 
(66.7) 
(70.6) 
• (66.7* 



11 hois 

No. of States 
with the Same 
Requirements 



24 
23 
34 
36 
34 
0 



# 




12 


(23.5) 


15 


(29.4) 


17 


(33 A3) 


15 


(29.4) 


•7 


(13.7) 


3 


(5.8) 



*rA rMuires-4 years oTTTT The- MCfcS s urvey reported II nnois 
*Ts ■ reding .0 ZXtl! Illinois data are shown a* corrected. 

Table 9 • W the n^b^ a? ^aT un^s . , equl red ^or graduat ion, ^ejardTessV 
-. of- subject, across th nation. t Illinois jequirss Almost 2« of the 

states do not r fgu Ute »n t reWireronts tor g. t . m raqu , a 

S St r Tf U inose^St« , h a 6 vin r g e require m ents, approximately 6* require ,1 ess 
than 16 units and 47*>equ1re nwre than 16 units. • . 

' ^ •• Table 10: "Units Required by States for Graduation 

No. of Quired Units\ . No. of -States ft of States) 



0.0 
• 13.00 
15.00 
*16.00 
17 .00 
17.50 
18.00 
19.00 
20.00- 
21.00 
22.50 



12 
1 

2 

12 
4 

1 . 

. &■■ 
2 
7 

1 



(23.5) 

(3.9f 
(23.5) 
•(7.8) 
.(2,0) 
(15.7) 

(3.9) 
(13,7). 

(2.0) 

(2.0) 



i re u e 4 ™ e^lt^f Engllrt! while the ^f'"?35%req^re . 
fewer than 4 units. In mathematics, approximately 19% of the states require, 
I nr more units while 47% require one unit. Almost'53% of the states • 

fi t 'of phyTa edScatlon! IlUnols'requlres less Eng 11 sheath, science, 
aSd social studies' than most other, states, but more 1n. physical education. 

"v. ^ ' , . . ( \ V.. ' 

' Table 11: Units Required by States for 

„_Sp_ec 1 f 1 c Jubiec t_Atejs_ — r- — — 

' Nn. o'f Stat^ Requiring Units 




- *This survey Reported Illinois as requiring u units m Kb. IK* l.y-, 

been corrected to show 4< units. 
★★Indicates Illinois' Requirement 



\ 



irs\ 



Unrestricted electlves represent those courfts f rom wh 1ch a st udent may 
select units 1n order to meet graduation requ Irements. Table 12 shows the 
number of unrestricted and restricted electlves allowed, by spates to meet 
the minimum number of units required for graduation. 

ADoroxImatelv 25% of ' the states allow eight units and approximately 37% ' 
!fC 1 or more units to be u»d as ^restricted electlves. Res Meted 
eledtlves are Units 4e»h1ch must be selected from specific- subjects^but which 
Ire not limited to a single subject. More than 82% of the subjects.^allow no 
restricted electlves And 12% require one more more units of restricted 
elect ves. One state requires ten restricted electlves. n comparison with 
most stftes, Illinois allows 8 units of 'unrestricted efcctlVes, which, places 
it in the upper, half of those states permitting students to elect 8 or more 
units; ' .- • . ' ' ¥\ 



Table 12: Units of Elect1ve^ema1n1ng After ; 

Satisfying Subject Area Requirements 



No. of Electives 



~U n r e strTc ted Electlves 



0.00 
,50 
1.50 
3.00 
3.33 
4.00 
6.00 
6.50 
7;0Q 
7.50 
8.00 
8.50 
9.00 
9.50 
10.00 
10.50 



tto. t of States 
19 




2. 
4 
6 
1 

*8 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 



Percent 




(3.9) 
(7.8) 

(11.8) 
(2.0) 

(15.6) 
(7.8) 
(7.8) 
(2.0) 
(2.0) 
(2.0) 



Testrlcted Electlves 



No. of States 

,.-A2 
3 
1 

2. *• 
1 

* 1 



Percent 

(82.4) 
(5.9) 
(2.0), 
(3.9-) 
(2.0) 
(2.0) 



(2.0) 



A nation*^ survey of 

conducted by Westat, Inc., undo contract wun we na ^ , on 

Education Stat Ittlc; ; (NCES) In su PPf jjy on^a) the credits 

Excellence in Educat on (983)/ ™esi ua y j req ulr«d.- from *the* core 

required foe graduat on; (b) the unit of J™ \JX*-.«d fdrelgn 

subject areas of Eng 1 h math, ^lence soc CO mpetency.twt1nj-and 

languages; c) district po Icles ^av^ achievement I.e., SAT and 

achievement, , ' . v ' 

Tim survey. SW 1«d .571 «hool >J«g^ 1 3TSS"JSlK? '?S'lS , ls 0 Sip*4i- 

comparisons of the typical- or usual practice. 

■t 1n Education '• ... ' 



Number of 
Credits Total 

Number of Credits 
Core Subjects 

English Credits 

Math Credits , 

Science Credits 

Social ^Studies 
* Credits 

Foreign Language 
. Credits 



. National 
Averages 

19.8 - 



9.5 
3.6 
1 .7 
T-.6 

2.6 



P. E. /Health Credits 1.7 

25* 



% of Schools with 
MCT 

*Less than . I 



Illinois 
Averages 
Mean ~" Median 



17.44 

6.99 
'3.16 
1.05 
1.03 

1.75 



1.49 



18.00 

7.00 
3.00 
1.00 
1 .00 

2.00 



Mode 
18.00 

7.00 
3.00 
1.00 
' 1.00 

2.00 



1.00 



14.2% . 



\ .00 



23 
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18 
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Except for foreign language requirements, where the Illinois average/ 1e 
similar to the average for the nation, Illinois averages for spec1f/ic 
graduation requirements are less than those of the nation. These 
differences may be due to .methodological differences 1n compll ng the data. 
State Board staff Inalyzed specific documents assumed to conta Irv such , 
Information. Westat, Inc. collected data verbally from staff 1n\each • 
state, Specifically, the NCES study defined a unit of credit as a/Class 
scheduled for a minimum o'f 200 minutes per week for 36 weeks, .while the 
Illinois studyvls based upon a unit of credit defined as a dally period of , 
Instruction throughout the school year or the equivalent. The NCES reporY 
does not Indicate how classes Involving more than 200 minutes of weekly j 
Instruction were described' 1n terms of units of credit. Thus, It 1s unknown 
1f a 250 minute class was Included 1n computations as 1,25 units of credit 
or 1.0 unit of credit. 

More importantly, the NCES study reported Inconclusive findings regarding; 
the relationships between academic achievement measures (ACT and SAT scores) 
arid differences 1n graduation requirements except with respect to 
concentrations of economically disadvantaged (Title I) children. A ■»•■ 
/significant negative relationship was reported between the achievement 
measures and' the percentage Of students eligible for Title I, which means 
that achievement scores decrease as the numbers of students from low-income 
families increase. This reaffirms the dramatic relationship between poverty 
and student achievement. A slgnlf leant positive relationship was reported 
between SAT scores and length of time -ty credit courses, -but no signf leant 
..relationship was rep6rted between length of time and ACT scores. THe NCES • 
\report states: „ . • . 

The failure to f 1nd 'a consistent pattern ,of positive 
relationships between requirements, and achievement may 
arise from a number of factors. First, tHfcre is a 
tendency for school districts with lower student 
achievement to/aise formal requirements as a strategy 
for improving achievement, while higher achieving 
districts see less need for this type of action. The 
survey findings support Jthis, 1n that districts with 
the fewest percents of students eligible for ESEA 
Title I assistance (currently Chapter 1 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act) have the 
highest achievement even though their requirements are . 
the same or lower than other districts v Second, in 
some districts, higher requirements are the result of 
recent policy changes to counteract low achievement. 
These policies may not have been in effect long enough 
to result in measurable differences in achievement. 
For example, policies enacted in the 1981-82 school 
year would have minimal effect on the achievement of 
students in 1981-82, but may influence the achievement 
test performance of students in^ later years. Third, % 
since these data reflect aggregate district averages, 
significant effects are more difficult to isolate than 
\ if students were the unit of analysts. Fourth, the 
\average achievement scores of small districts are 
\subject to signf icant variability because they are 
sased on relatively few students. 
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M rt »>»nuei" some variables "thftLJiBve been linked to 
S M&tTo oJhe? •^•FcbuW not be measure d in 
this survey. Among these variables are, the quality of 
, • . education, level of student preparation on enter ng . 
high school, student motivation, teacher expectations, 
and per pupil expenditure. 

ind SStXSI 5itl*r» both of these testing profM »« «'»P'»*« I 
graphically in Figures 1. 2 and 3. 

The SAT score, has two di.ens.ons: Verbal and f 

K SWUbS "ores througi . the s^ period Furt er whl « Jg . 

^cores/oespite in English have 

been higher than those for Math.. 

requirements in .the areas of English and math ^ ec 3 |catednosign if leant 
rp<;oPct1ve SAT Verbal and Matn scores. ne» r " u,w u , al <- AT cr nrp*' but 
relationship between English course requ rjmn van Ve b V SAT s ores but 

th r e e 5** tfif LS?thSTtit s-w r oH maUcs ^ursV requirements ■ 

■S^MWW "ores «™ th ° sUt " wUh M9hCr 
math course requirements.. • t . 

- mWc.se of the ACT students are tested^ Englisi ^«g r *Jj*J , j Wtet 
English in 1979. 



FIGURE 2. NATIONAL ACT SCORES 
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FIGURE 3, ILLINOIS ACT SCORES' 
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VTable 14: ACT Mteans for ,11 11 not*, and National (U.S.) Students 



School 


English 


Mathematics 


Social Studies 


Nat. 


Science 


Year 


Illinois 


U.S. 


.Illinois 


U.S. 


Illinois 


U.S. 


Illinois u:s. 


1968 


19 ,8 


1 ft ' 1 

18.1 


ftft A 

20 ,4 


■ l ft ft 

18.3 


r\ n ft 

21.0 


^ ft A 

19.4 


21.1 


19.8 


1 969 


19.8 


^ ft A 

18.4 


ftn ft 

21 .2 


i ft ft 
19.2 


ftft /* 

20.6 


^ ft A 

19.4 


21 .2 


20.0 


1 970 


19.2 


^ ft * ^ 
18.1 


21 .1 


19.5 


A ' ft ft r* 

J 20.5 


19.3 


21 .5 


20.5 


19/1 


* ft "T 

18.7 


17.7 


ftft ft 

20 . 3 


^ ft "V 

18.7 


19.4 


18.3 


21 .2 


20.2 


: 1 97Z 


18.4- 


17.6 


Aft ' H 

20.1 


^ ft f • 
18.6 


19.2 


18T.4 


21.2 


20.3 


T973 


^ ft i" 
18.5 


^ -7 ft' 

17.8 


" Aft f% 

20.2 


ft 

18.8 


■ ^ A ft 
19.0 


^ft ^ 

18.1 


21.3 


20.5 


1974V 


18.1 


17.6 


^ ft *i 
19.1 


« ft r*i 
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Figures 2 and 3 show that Illinois, and national average scores in English, 
math and social studies, have declined over this 14 year period. The 
greatest proportionate declines in scores were 1n the ar6a of social studies 
where the national average* decl ined by 10.8% and the Illinois average 
declined 16.6%. Nationally, science scores have increased despite minimal 
stlte requirements in science. 0 In Illinois, although there are'minlmal 
requirements in science, science^scores^show less decline than scores in any 
other subject. Neither the SAT nor ACT data display a discernable 
relationship between course requirements and academic achievement -in \ 
Illinois of nationally. v ' ! 

Despite the fact that both the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SATKand' the 
American College Testing Program Test (ACT) mean resul ts' for the! states are V 
a funqtion of the percentage of pupils taking the tests in the v various 
states, t^ye public is often urged* to evaluate achievement levels for high 
school students based upon the results of these tests. While the use of the 
SAT results to evaluate achievement of Illinois high school students may 5 be 
.criticised because less" than 14% of Illinois public and nonpublic graduates 
participate in the testing program, such is not the case with the ACT* In 
the 1981-82 school year, for example, more than 67% of all Illinois high 
school graduates took the ACT. Further, in the 14 years .since the 1967-68 
school year, more than 55% of all Illinois 1 graduates have taken the ACT 
each /iysar. Thus,' while the resul ts of analysis of the SAfsSCores might be 
ignored because of the limited proportion of Illinois pupils tested, the ACT 
scores cannot be ignored. The ACT scores show no discernable relationship 
between course requirements and afcademic achievement for Illinois. 



Summary 

This report analyzes current high school graduation requirements 1n Illinois 
based on data compiled from local school documents and compares the data to 
statistics nationally! from other states, and selected large city schools. 
This analysis was conducted because of a concern about declining achievement 
levels of high school graduates. , It 1s an attempt to proyide an objective 
. base for decisions regarding the Issue 9f educational qual 1ty. . 

The study concludes that the quantity of graduation requirements appear to* 
have no discernible effect on achievement other than a slight negative 
tendertcy for math test scores .to decline as requirements/ increase (SAT). 
Comparisons" of two approaches being proposed in Illinoisl for increasing 
student knowledge and, therefore, achievement, lead to the conclusion that 
in all probability, an increase In graduation requirements through requiring 
additional courses will prove to'be of limited value. On the other hand, 
the dsta&l ishment of outcome; statements for students which specifically '\ 
describe what students are expected to know and be able to do in the various 
subjects, appears to be more rational and is supported as* a strategy by 
several prestigious university-level groups. It is also compatible with 
well-establ ished - educational research and; practice. 

Last, but by all mean* not least, this study confirms what x h^is, -been believed 
. by many, disputed by a few, and misunderstood by virtually all: the higfi 
school diploma means different things in different states; different things 
among various school districts within a state, ■ and even, in some rare cases, 
between high schools within the same district.' In other words, this / 
regularjy used device for certifying that students have successfully 
completed a secondary school program is by itself totally and unequivocally 
unreliable, except, probably as a measure of staying ppwer. The proposed 
bills-Kill not prevent this. - ' 
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** SENATE BILL NO. 0669 

83rd GENERAL ASSEMBLY ' ' 
State of Illinois ••• 

■ • ..' 1983 and 1984 

* Introduced April 7, 1983, by Senator Collins 

SYNOPSIS ' 
(Ch. 122, new par. 27-22) 

Amends The School Code to Acquire a high school ' 
pupil to take and complete specified lengths of courses In 
language arts, math, science, social studies and others as a 
prerequisite to obtaining a diploma. Applies to pupils 
entering the 9th grade in 1984-1985 school year and 
thereafter. 

■,' LRB830M682RCjw 



Plscal Mote Act 
may be applicable 




A BILL FOR. 



, ' ' V LRB830ft682RC;Jv . „v 

1 AN ACT to add Section 27-22 to "The School Code",* 78 

2 approved March 10 # 1961, as amended. 7o> 

< . • • \ v ■ „ . . 

3', Be It enacted by tho Foople^of' the State of Illinola, 80 

a represented in the General Asaemblyt i 

5 Section 1. Section '27-22 t is added to "The School Code", 82 

6, approved March 18, 1961,, as amended, the added Section to 83 

7 read as follows* ' « 

(Ch. 122, new par. 27-22) 85 

8 " " Sec. 27-22. Required high school 'courses. As a 87 

9 pre-regulslte to receiving a high school diploma, each pupil 88 

10 must, in addition to other course requirements, study and $9 

11 successfully complete the following courses: ; ( • 

12 1. In a ft year high school-. 3 years of language arts, or -91 

13 ' in a' 3 year high school. 2 years, of language arts; • • -92 
1ft 2. two years of mathematics; ' 9ft 

,15 * . X? two years of science; ■ 96 

16 * 'ft. two years of social studies, of which at least one 98, 

\7 ' year must be hlatory of the United States "or a combination of .99 

18 * history of the United States and American government: and \_ 10t 

19 S. One year chosen from (A) . music. (B) art or (C) 10J 

20 foreign language. 

21 This amendatory Act of 1983 does not apply to pupils 10' 

22 entering the 9th grade in/ 1 98 3—1984 school year and prior 10! 

23 school years. " . ' 101 
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\ \ g| m \ HOUSE BSLL 1179: 
83rc( GENERAL ASSEMBLY t r 



-ma-ana-im- 



Intrpduced April 7, 1983, By Representative Breslin 



.SYNOPSIS 



V- , ( Ch-.' ; \22, new par. 27-22) " ■ • ,'. f 'v-.-.' 

: * . • ^Amends The; School Code to require a high school , 
^yipil o'to take a^ 

language arts \ math ; science, social studies and others as- , a;; 
^px er egu i sj. fee 4 to— dbt 4I ni ng ^ 

gen taring the 9th grade in 1 98 98 5 school • ^ year and V 
^ thereof ter . \'/.-.y : • : v . s v V-:;; 



Fiscal, Note Act : 
may be applicable 
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AN ACT , to add , Section 27-22 , to "The School Code «, 



approved March' 18, 1961, as amended. 



2L 
76 



3, v Be it enacted .by the people of .: the state of Illinois .' 

4 ' ■':->' represented in " the General Assembly: •; : 'V ;'■ 
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12 
13 
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16 
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18 
19 
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21 
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Section 1.^ Section 27-22 is added £0 ""The School Code" , 
ippjt^ed^ 

» read ; as 'f ollows: . •' .•; . ■■ . •' ":-:] . ; ■ 



(Ch. 122, new par. 27-^22) 

Sec. 27-22. Required high 



school courses . 



As 



-pr e— r e qui s i te~-t o— r e ce i vi ng -a -h ig-h-»-s cho o-l— d ipl oma .— e a c h— -pupil 
must . in addition to * other course requirements . study' and 
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successfully compl ete the f ol lowing courses: 



V 



1. — in aft year high school. -3 years of language arts, » or 
in a'3 year high school, 2 years! o£ language arts: ^ 
2 v two .y^ars :of: : mathematics ; V •'; 



3>- two ' years of : ^|c i erice ; ; ' - . y 

4. ' two years of social studies 1 , of which 



at least one 



> year must be. ,history of the United States or a cortibination of 
: history of th'e United States and American government; and 

5. One "year chosen from (A) music, , (B) art or (C) 
■ foreign language. ;.;;'•>..• 

This amendatory Act of 193 3 doe's not apply to pupils 
entering .the 9th grade in 198 3-1984 school year and prior 

> school years. ^ .\ ; 
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::,v- 1 . Code Region, County, and School District " ' • • V 


f 

• 

• • 


. • | • • • *T . • 

" ■ 1 ■'.'" }:: ^. 

, i V t j it y 


2.: Code Record Type: (0 ■ School Record, 1 « District Record)^ and V ' '. 
School- Number— : ' - : '' ■ . ' ■■ ^ — — — — 


IO i 


■ w p 


3. Code District Type (2 digit code), School Type (4 » 4yr H.S.y ' 
3 » 3yr H.S., 2 • 2yr HX, 1 = Other) 


Is I 

OX 


*h I.Hi .f 

) * ^ 


4. Code School Calendar (1 « Semester System, 2 = Quarter System, 
• 3 a Modular System, 4 * Flex System) 




- 5. Enter the total number of UNITS required to Graduate from this School 




6. Enter the number of elective courses necessary to earn the Units ' 
, specified 1ri #5 above. 




-■ 6a. Enter the number of restricted elective courses necessary to ; 

accumulate the units in 1 #5 above. ■ .?" \ 


.... . . ... ,.. J - • r™ 

* f . ' ■ |::: 


■ ' '. ' ■•" •' ", . ' ' V - ' J:' 
■ f • ciiuci uic iiuhiuci ui uil i wd ill cUwll U| die TO l.i UWl.ilM SUUJcCU oi ea5 " 
Ineludpd In 45*5 ahnvp 

HlWlUUCU . Ill iiw QUUVCf 


1 .'*',•• ri 


■ — ; ■ ■ ■ — M • cnuiion 




R MATH 

Urn rin in 


^ ■ , ^ r— ■ 

t ■ t 






n chr cTtirif fq 




. . , . ■ - .■ F ■'■ HFAI TH ■ ■ ' 




• r. LUNb . fcU . 












I. FOREIGN LANG. 




" •"• • ' ■ ''J- ART - 


S3 . ..^ . - 


: .v t; . ._ K< .MUSIC : >/, 




7a. Can Units be earned through participation in student activities? 
b, How many? . . y • ' ' 




\ . =;■■.:■ 
• - : ' .r*. / 
• f 


8. Is a MINIMUM COMPETENCY TEST required to graduate? 1 =;yes 

.• 0' a otherwise 


■fc^ ,. ; ; v; 


S. Are thereHigh School .adrni ss ion standards requ'i red/recommended? 

\ -\ V a yes 

V- "]/'•'*: 0 = otherwise ; 




10. Are district graduation requirements uniform for all schools in 
the. district? 1 = yes, 2 = no ;. 

■ "V .-. . '. : 0 = Not applicable . 




11. Dees the document indicate: a.) a maximum puDil load, 1 = yes; { 
. b.) What is -it? \ 


7^ b l 73 

. ..... f 


1,2. 6oes ,; the 'document -indicate : a.) a ? minimum puoi 1 load ,1 = yes ; 
b.)- What is it? '".•/■' <k . . '• . • 







13* Are exceptions tolla above specified for gifted -pupils 12a = 1 if yes, . 
Are there exceptions to 1 2a above for seniors or o thers 1 3b * 1 if yes ; J 
Scth 13a a nd J3b = 0 if otherwise. ^ . j 
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ih« nnai: Kinas or performance indicators are used? 

a\) Letter grades b.) Numeric grades c.) Pass/Fall d.) Other ' 


IS o- 




7 
' J m 




15. What achievement standards are used? 

: *•) Passing grades b.) Ave. or Higher grades c. ) M.C.T. 
d. ) Achievement test l . ... ..... ::_ ..,.1:- .\ .„..!.. .... 


li» 




A 


. J* .! 

■*,>'! 


16. What types of Graduation Documentation are issued? 

a.) Regular diploma b.) Cert, of Attnd. c.*) Lettr of Compl. 
d.) Differentiated Diploma ^ , ■ .. 


k 


f 

A;. 


c. 


■ -j 


17. Is early graduation provided for after ' 

5«j I semesters ;b.) 6 semesters c.) sooner than 6 semesters 
d.) Not specified e.) Not allowed. 


h 


* 

■■ ■ 

:! 


i • -• 


■ r 1 

- - 
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18. Doe 

b.: 

e. 


is policy allow units to be earned from: a.) community coll eaeS, / 
correspondence courses, c.) summer school, d.) evening school , / 
proficiency exam, f.) Adult education, g.) military experience, / 
life experience, 1.) other source, j.) not allowed. ' / 
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19. Are any of the following courses required but yield no units toward / 

3^11 a H2!l ^f 1 ' P ' E " b «) Drivers Ed. , c.) Consumer td. , / 

• - d.) Health, e.) Band or Chorus. . / 
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20. Hov 

mm 

21 i HoV 

mm 


i 1s the-Constitutioji Test requirement met? ' l "' / 
Inc. 1n required course, b.) Inc. 1n elective Course, / 
Mini course, d.) prof 1c test. ^ / 




* i c 
1 

! 
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SoA\ 

i 

•J 


r is the- Consumer Ed. requirement metf / 
Inc. In required course, b.) Inc.; 1n elective course, / 
Mini course, d.) profic test. , '/ 


SI A 


1 • 
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22. Did the document indicate courses of study for: a.) College Prep. , 
b.) Vcc. Prep., c.) General Prep., d. ) GED Prep. , ;e.) Other objective 




m 




23 - Were there different graduation requirements for any of /the above 

22aV22b, 22c, 22d, or 22e? 7 •; ■■ /... • - • . "" 


.1 

- 1 


4. C t. 4 

! ! ! 



A%-^ a :' u " ' cie ? aapress xne ci rcumstances/needs of: ' 
a. J Gifted pupils, b.) Spec. Ed. pupils, c.) Miqrant pupils, 
d.) Vocational pupils, e.) potential drop-outs." 



25/ If 24 1s yes for any of these groups, are policies more strict or 
..<wl„ e fJLE5 n £* than general policy? 1 » more strict, 2- less strict. 



26. Does the document deal with the issue/problem of transfer of units frcm : 
■ other schools? : • 



Zt. Are there policies worthy of special note imposed by this school? 
a. regarding uni ts required to graduate, b. regarding special 
requirements or courses, c regarding diploma's or other document- 
atipn. d. regarding early graduation or transfer pupils. 
e . regarding other matters* V 
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Representatives Contacted 1n Selected Large Cities and States 



DALLAS - Mrs . Humphri es' - 21 4/824-1 620 



DENVER - Mrs. Larue Belcher - 303/837-1000 



NEW YORK CITY - Mr. Ken Fanizzi - 212/596-6100 



OAKLAND, Calif. - Dr. Haig, Ass ' t. for Secondary Ed. -',4.1 5/836-8292 



KENTUCKY- State Educational Agency - Mr. Clyde Caudal! - 502/564-4399 

Office of Research & Planning 



INDIANA - State Educational Agency - Mr. John Harold --317/927-0111 
~~ " - Curriculum Office 
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